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Eight  Years  After 


Welcome  to  another  year  of  Nexus.  1993  maiks  the  eighth  anniversary  of 
the  paper's  publication.  When  Geoff  Dowd  baptized  this  paper  with 
maiden  editor  Reza  Dibadj,  the  Macaulay  building  housed  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  and  a  man  named  Robert  Bourassa  captained  the  provincial  Liberals.  Guy 
Lafleur  was  bald,  and  a  B  movie  actor  named  Ronald  Reagan  was  beginning  his  first 
term  as  president.  My  cooking  skills  extended  to  fettucine  alfredo  leavened  with 
whipped  cream. 

Plus  ga  change. 

To  the  end  of  making  the  paper  more  readable,  allow  me  to  offer  an  editorial 
policy.  The  paper  is  only  as  interesting  as  its  submissions,  obviously,  and  we  must 
have  submissions  to  publish.  A  random  list  of  my  peeves  includes  articles  pointing 
out  that  North  American  culture  is  dissipated,  shallow,  and  iconoclastic.  We  know 
this.  Call  it  a  truism  that  Madonna,  like  Lhe  Beatles,  is  more  popular  thar.  Jesiis.  What 
I  ask  is  that  if  you  must  draw  us  forward  into  caverns  of  ignorance,  kindly  provide  a  patliway  out. 

I  dislike  articles  whose  speaker  adopts  the  position  that  he  is  a  great  wit  among  dunces,  as  student  pieces  tend  to. 

A  pox  on  articles  about  baseball  and  basketball.  These  games  are  foreign  and  absurd  in  a  cold  country.  Their  indulgence  was 
Editor  Dowd's  downfall. 

I  dislike  invective  about  the  school  that  ignores  the  fact  that  any  community  of  people  needs  rules,  tacit  and  explicit,  to  function 
sanely. 

Our  objective  is  to  publish  one  issue  per  month.  Our  contributors  include  Matthew  Waxman,  David  Williams  and  Patrick  Brown. 
Buttonhole  them  at  will.  If  the  thought  of  a  self-contained,  expository  essay  frightens  you,  consider  your  gift  of  a  letter,  a  sketch,  an 
anecdote,  or  a  cartoon. 

Goed  lesen! 

•  Pat  Shannon 

Camille  Paglia  and  True  Feminism 

This  summer,  while  pausing  from  reading  list  novels,  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  Camille  Paglia's  newest  book,  entitled  Sex,  Art,  and 
American  Cultiu-e.  It  is  a  collection  of  many  articles  and  essays  wriuen  by  Paglia  that  range  in  topic  from  Madonna  and  rock- 
and-roll  to  homosexuality  and  rape.  In  reading  I  was  visited  by  the  idea  that  the  book  that  lay  on  my  lap  was  written  by  a  true 
feminist,  one  who  still  held  the  values  of  the  movement  of  old,  and  had  not  been  corrupted  my  modem  feminism's  new  hysteria.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  true  voice  of  American  women  in  1993  is  not  Patricia  Ireland  or  Ms  Steinem,  but  in  fact  Camille  Paglia. 

Firstly,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  question  of  the  actual  popularity  of  mainstream  feminist  groups.  This  summer  in  Boston  the 
National  Organization  for  Women  held  a  leadership  convention  to  choose  a  presidenL  Patricia  Ireland  won  the  position  for  the  second 
time  by  taking  640  votes  and  leaving  her  chief  challenger  with  fewer  than  300.  A  bit  of  simple  math  will  tell  us  that  the  total  number 
of  delegates  at  the  convention  was  less  than  950.  This  is  hardly  an  impressive  number.  While  NOW  is  very  secretive  about  its  actual 
membership,  insidiously  saying  that  millions  of  women  "sympathize"  with  their  cause,  figures  show  that  the  real  number  of  members 
of  the  organization  is  less  than  350,000.  The  claim  that  groups  like  NOW  and  NARAL  represent  a  large  segment  of  the  women's  vote 
is  baseless  and  unthruthful.  In  fact,  many  conservative  women's  groups  have  a  membership  in  excess  of  a  million. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  women  are  not  concerned  with  "women's  issues"-  equality,  abortion,  sexual  harassment,  rape-  it  simply 
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(continues  on  p.<None>) 

(continued  from  p.  1 ) 

illustrates  the  frustration  that  a 
majority  of  women  feel  when  groups  like 
NOW  proclaim  that  they  represent  the 
beliefs  of  women  all  across  the  fruited 
plain  when  in  fact  they  do  not.  Enter 
Paglia.  An  aggressive  Italian  woman, 
Camille  Paglia  has  no  qualms  about 
attacking  these  institutions  and  their 
leaders.  In  the  short  time  that  she  has  been 
in  the  media  spotlight  (since  about  1990, 
when  she  published  Sexual  Personae)  she 
has  invented  a  new  kind  of  feminism,  one 
that  stresses  individuality,  responsibility 
and  sexuality;  one  that,  unlike 
contemporary  feminism,  refuses  to  place 
all  blame  for  the  evils  of  the  world  on  men 
and  recognizes  male  accomplishments. 

P  a  g  1  i  a  '  s 


i( 


philosophy  centers 
around  the  concept 
of  a  "strong 
woman."  She 

contends  that  since 
the  old  double 
standard  that 

protected  as  well  as 

limited  women  in  a 

society  has  broken 

down,  women  have  to  assert  themselves  to 
avoid  danger.  In  "Date  Rape  and  the 
Modern  Sex  War"(Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Oct  21,  1991)  she  quite  poignantly  says, 
"...[If]  a  male  student  makes  a  vulgar 
remark  about  your  breasts...  Don't  go 
slinking  off  to  whimper  and  simper  with 
the  campus  shrinking  violets.  Deal  with 
it...  say,  'Shut  up,  you  jerk...'  In  general 
women  who  project  this  take-charge 
attitude...  get  harassed  less  often. "(p.  53, 
Sex...)  She  stresses  that  women  must  take 
some  kind  of  responsibility  for  their 
actions.  A  girl  who  gets  drunk  at  a 
fraternity  party  is  a  fool,  she  says.  Paglia 
also  takes  issue  with  the  way  feminism  has 
treated  the  rape  debate.  She  contends  that 
to  tell  women  that  they  can  go  anywhere, 
dressed  any  way  they  like,  at  any  hour  of 
the  night  and  that  no  one  has  the  right  to 
touch  them  gives  women  a  naive  view  of 
the  world  and  puts  them  in  a  very 
dangerous  position.  Paglia  also  takes  issue 
with  the  many  viscous  attacks  that 


Date  Rape  and 
the  Modern  Sex 
War'' 


feminists  make  on  malehood.  Stating  her 
position  quite  clearly  in  "The  Big 
Udder"(The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  May 
12,  1991),  she  says  the  following: 

"I  vigorously  support  feminism  in  its 
quest  for  the  complete  political  and  legal 
equality  of  women  ...  [but]  1  oppose  it 
when  it  sanctimoniously  asserts  women's 
moral  superiority  to  men  and  when  it 
suppresses  recognition  of  the  vast 
achievements  of  male  civilization."(p.  90, 
Sex...) 

Upon  reading  all  this  I  came  to  the 
realization  that  hers  were  in  essence  the 
same  beliefs  as  my  own.  For  years  1  was 
sure  that  I  believed  in  the  equality  of 
women  but  when  I  saw  what  "feminists" 
on  television  as  they  cursed  men  bitterly 
and  screamed  wildly  for  justice  and 
equality  and 

""^^"^""""^  retribution  I  knew 
that  I  was  not  one  of 
those.  The  more  I 
listened  to  them  the 
more  a  sour 
animosity  towards 
the  feminist  cause 
and  the  women  who 
^_^_^^^_^^^  spearheaded  it 

developed  within  me. 
In  the  shadows  of  my  consciousness  I 
knew  that  this  could  not  really  be 
feminism:  the  pursuit  of  equality.  It 
seemed  more  to  me  like  some  kind  of 
childish  paranoia,  a  constant  whining  and 
complaining,  a  pleading  for  attention. 
Molly  Yard,  when  she  screeched,  "We're 
fierce,  we're  feminists,  and  we're  in  yer 
face!"  did  nothing  to  quell  these 
suspicions.  1  think  that  many  others  felt 
and  perhaps  still  do  feel  the  same 
frustration  and  disgust  that  I  did.  Camille 
Paglia,  although  she  holds  some  views 
with  which  I  don't  agree,  is  the  only 
feminist  that  makes  any  sense.  Her 
arguments  are  intelligent  and  lucid,  her 
style  is  sophisticated  and  intellectual,  and 
her  retorts  are  direct  and  cutting.  Only  she 
can  be  held  up  as  the  voice  of  the  majority 
of  women,  and  men,  for  that  matter,  across 
the  fruited  plain. 

•  David  Williams 


Freedom  of 
Choice? 

"Pat,  man..."  the  voice  of  my 
classmate  was  a  soulful  melange  of 
distasteful  disbelief  and  quavering 
pity.  "Pat,  what  happened  to  you?"  I 
recoiled,  ashamed  and  frustrated, 
knowing  that  I  had  disgraced  my 
school  and  classmates  most 
grievously,  yet  in  some  dark  recess 
of  my  psyche  still  obstinately 
convinced  that  what  I  had  done  was 
acceptable.  This  obviously- 
erroneous  thought  gave  me  but  brief 
reasurance,  however:  I  had  broken 
the  single  greatest  unwritten  rule  of 
Selwyn  House.  I  had  switched  out  of 
science. 

In  recent  years,  Selwyn  has 
placed  an  impressive  focus  on 
expanding  and  improving  the 
school's  facilities,  with  many 
noteworthy  results:  the 

implementation  of  a  kindergarten, 
new  playgrounds  and  lockers  for  the 
youiiger  children,  and  variuo^^ 
studies  done  by  LASH  and  co^^ 
educational  committees.  However,  it 
is  my  perception  that  one  of 
Selwyn 's  most  crucial  flaws  lies  at  a 
more  basic  level:  an  assumption  that 
any  and  every  "good"  student  is  a 
science  student,  and  a  corresponding 
lack  of  sufficient  arts  courses.  Apart 
from  a  mandatory  French  program 
and  an  under-manned,  under- 
enrolled  Latin  effort,  there  are  no 
foreign  language  programs  offered  at 
Selwyn.  History  is  not  ignored,  but 
the  classes  involving  literature  and 
philosophy  are  few,  and  are 
generally  offered  as  lazy  alternatives 
to  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  naive,  easily-influenced 
Selwyn  boy  is  exposed  to  this  basic 
prejudice  throughout  his  education, 
and  the  seeds  of  distrust  take  root. 
Taking  classes  such  as  World 
Literature  gives  the  student  one  free 
reading  period  per  cycle,  a  detail 
which  carries  surprising  influence, 
amongst  my  peers.  Glancing  at  tf 
sheet  comparing  various  CEGEPS 
several  weeks  ago,  I  noticed  that  the 
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required  average  for  entry  to  most  science  programs  is  80-85; 
for  arts  programs,  65-70.  These  subtle  factors  contribute  not 
only  to  distrust  of  the  arts  by  all  normal  students,  but  also  to  the 
realization  of  this  distrust,  since  students  with  low  grades  and 
students  who  want  free  time  are  drawn  inevitably  to  the  arts. 

By  the  beginning  of  my  senior  year,  I  had  been  advised  by 
countless  teachers  to  "keep  my  options  open",  a  high  school 
proverb  that  can  be  roughly  translated  into  "take  science  or  die". 
However,  I  decided  to  follow  the  example  of  my  elder  brother, 
who  recently  switched  from  his  college  engineering  program  to 
a  philosophy  major,  and  I  dropped  Physics  for  World  Literature, 
thus  condemning  the  Brown  Boys,  in  the  words  and  views  of  my 
friends,  to  spend  a  lifetime  "thinking  deep  thoughts  about 
unemployment".  There  is  a  deeply-ingrained  conviction  that 
much  like  football,  drinking  beer,  stopping  your  car  so  that  it 
turns  sideways  in  the  street,  and  the  ability  to  belch  upon 
command,  science  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  "whole"  man. 

I  disagree.  I  am  not  attempting  to  slander  the  Selwyn  House 


science  department,  which  I  respect  and  know  to  be  quite 
possibly  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Canada.  Nor  am  I  rebuking  solely 
the  school  for  its  favoritism  of  science:  Selwyn  is  merely  caught 
up  in  a  nationwide  trend  of  scientific  preprofessionalism.  Rather, 
I  am  writing  this  for  my  fellow  students,  for  those  who  have 
little  or  no  interest  in  science  but  have  no  intention  of  becoming 
delinquent  and  destitute. 

I  am  writing  this,  also,  in  protest  of  the  fact  that  high 
school  has  become  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  CEGEP  and 
college,  a  tool  used  to  pass  the  requisite  courses  for  law 
and  medical  school.  Our  Statement  of  Purpose  reads,  "our 
community  is  one  in  which  students  can. ..find  joy  in 
learning",  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  our  learning  is  done  not 
for  joy  but  for  cash  and  career  options.  To  the  Class  of 
'94:  this  is  the  rest  of  your  life;  don't  follow  the  herd  into 
the  slaughterhouse.  Despite  popular  belief.  Pure  and 
Applied  at  Marianopolis  is  not  the  only  path. 

•  Pat  Brown 


Capital  Punishment 


By  many,  it  is  believed  to  be  a  just 
punishment  for  serious  offence.  By 
many  others,  it  is  thought  an 
atrocity.  Encyclopedia  Britannica  defines 
capital  punishment  to  be  the  execution  of 
I  a  criminal  pursuant  to  a  sentence  of  death 
imposed  by  a  competent  court.  Many 
countries  still  use  this  method  of 
discipline.  Is  it  morally  right?  In  most 
cases,  capital  punishment  is  deemed 
appropriate  for  cases  of  premeditated 
murder.  It  is  also  a  very  controversial 
topic. 

There  are  two  opposing  groups  which 
debate  whether  this  sentence  should  be 
given  or  not,  and  both  have  certain  valid 
arguments.  Some  people  in  favour  of  the 
penalty  say  that  if  one  man  kills  another, 
he  should  be  punished  in  the  same  way. 
This  way  of  thinking  is  illustrated  by  the 
old  idiom  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth."  Some  say  that  murderers  are  a 
public  menace  and  in  order  to  save  the 
general  public  the  penalty  should  be 
enforced  to  save  live.  People  who  are  not 
in  favour  of  the  death  penalty  believe  that 
imprisonment  is  just  as  effective  as  death. 
They  also  say  that  the  punishment  does 
not  serve  as  an  example  for  others  and  the 
number  of  murders  does  not  decrease 
where  it  is  used  -  so  why  use  it? 

Before  I  say  what  I  think,  let  me 
explain  what  premeditated  murder  is.  It  is 
the  planning  and  excecution  of  the  death 
of  another.  People  who  do  this  are 
terrible.  They  prepare  the  death  of  others 
without  thinking  of  all  the  problems  they 
create,  the  people  and  the  families  for 
whom  they  cause  pain  and  suffering,  the 
scandal  and  public  fear  they  cause,  and 
the  vast  amounts  of  money  they  cost  the 


taxpayers  who  pay  for  the  courts  and  jails. 
Most  of  us  can  relate  to  this,  and  I  can 
summarize  all  said  above  by  one  name: 
Fabricant.  We  all  know  the  story  of  this 
man,  who  was  "Sane  enough  to  undergo 
trial",  and  who  went  into  Concordia 
University  to  kill  four  people,  one  of  them 
the  father  of  two  boys  at  our  school. 

In  my  opinion,  murderers  like 
Fabricant  should  recieve  capital 
punishment.  There  are  three  major 
reasons  why  I  believe  the  penalty  is 
appropriate  (this  applies  only  to  sane 
people,  the  ones  who  premeditate 
murder).  There  is  the  dissuasion  reason, 
the  economic  reason,  and  the  moral 
reason. 

The  dissuasion  reason  is  the  most 
important  When  a  sane  man  thinks  about 
killing  someone,  he  also  thinks  about 
what  can  happen  to  him  if  he  gets  caught. 
If  it  is  forty  years  in  prison,  or  life,  he 
knows  that  at  least  he  is  going  to  live,  and 
not  so  badly,  because  prisons  these  days 
are  not  as  spartan  as  they  used  to  be. 
Chances  are  that  he  would  kill  if  his 
reasons  were  strong  enough.  If  he  knew 
he  was  going  to  die,  would  he  still  kill? 
Wouldn't  he  think,  "Am  I  going  to  waste 
my  life  just  to  kill  this  man?"  The  death 
penalty  serves  as  an  example  to  others: 
people  are  afraid  to  murder,  knowing 
they'd  die  too. 

The  second  reason  is  the  economic 
factor.  After  having  been  proven  to  have 
killed  people  willfully,  a  murderer  goes  to 
jail  for  life.  What  does  he  do  in  jail? 
Nothing,  except  eat,  sleep,  have  guards  to 
keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  enjoy  his  heated 
and  lighted  room.  He  doesn't  do  anything 
productive  (some  jails  do  force  labour  but 


that  doesn't  pay  enough  to  keep  the  jail 
running).  So  who  pays  for  all  this? 
Taxpayers.  They  pour  in  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  keep  jails  functioning. 
Fabricant  is  in  jail  now  with  no  chance  of 
bail.  We  are  paying  for  this  man's 
livelihood!  This  man  who  killed  four  and 
ruined  their  families'  lives  will  live  not- 
so-badly  on  our  money,  which  leads  me  to 
my  third  point. 

I  believe  that  God  only  should  decide 
who  should  stop  living  and  when.  Who 
gave  the  right  to  people  like  Fabricant  to 
wilfully  end  other  people's  lives?  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  a  man  who  purposely 
takes  another's  life  is  worth  nothing.  To 
me  a  man  like  this  is  as  base  as  a  dog  and 
does  not  deserve  to  live.  He  doesn't  care 
about  our  lives,  so  why  should  we  care  for 
his?  I  don't  care  for  a  person  who 
prepares  the  death  of  another.  What  if 
everybody  started  preparing  somebody's 
death,  wouldn't  that  be  dreadful? 

I  think  the  public  should  be  safe 
and  killers  should  be  punished,  but  I  also 
believe  the  death  penalty  is  a  more 
appropriate  punishment  than  a  sentence  to 
jail  for  life.  This  punishment  scares 
potential  murderers,  it  saves  millions  of 
dollars,  and  is  justified,  because  people 
who  kill  willfully  should  taste  their  own 
medicine.  I'm  not  sadidistic  but  I  don't 
have  any  compassion  for  killers  because  I 
put  myself  in  the  position  of  a  victim's 
family.  Those  who  kill  should  be  killed. 
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Misfits  and 
Grotesques 

My  wife  claims  I  dislike  The 
Breakfast  Club  —  a  "teen" 
movie  —  because  the  teacher 
empowered  to  supervise  Molly 
Ringwald's  detention  is  an  insulting 
caricature.  In  the  opening  scene, 
Ringwald  sulks  prettily  at  her  desk  as  an 
adult  (  who  teaches  English  ) 
reprimands  her  imperiously  for  —  what? 
Something  teacherish  and  fussy.  She 
rolls  her  eyes,  dramatizing  her  hipness 
for  the  other  Club  members.  Obviously 
this  guy  is  a  loser,  we  think.  I  turn  off 
the  set. 

Was  I  always  mirthless?  No.  At 
Loyola,  my  classmates  and  I  were 
generally  respectful,  but  we 
lampooned  our  teachers  freely  and 
mercilessly  after  class.  Our 
impersonations  were  brilliant.  What 
bothers  me  about  The  Breakfast  Club 
(  or  Scent  of  a  Woman,  more  recently, 
or  Ferris  Bueller's  Day  Off  )  is  that 
they  exaggerate  and  celebrate  teenage 
precocity.  In  all  my  high  school 
classes  I  can't  remember  a  student 
getting  the  better  of  a  teacher  in  an 
argument,  for  instance,  or  of  thick- 
skulled  stupidity  winning  classmate 
admiration.  A  few  laughs,  maybe.  We 
were,  at  Loyola,  a  meek  lot,  and  most 
of  us  were  far  too  insecure  to  openly 
usurp  a  grown-up's  respect. 

There  were  exceptions. 

In  grade  ten  we  had  a  teacher  I  will 
now  call  Mr.  M,  an  eccentric  of  a  man 
who  seems  to  have  floated  into  teaching 
for  the  wrong  reasons.  Mr.  M  taught  us 
human  biology  —  sex.  When  1  think  of 
him  today,  Robertson  Davies' 
observation  rings  horribly  false:  "If  a 
boy  can't  have  a  good  teacher,  give  him 
a  psychological  cripple  or  an  exotic 
failure  to  cope  with;  don't  just  give  him 
a  bad,  dull  teacher.  They  are  so  often  the 
most  educative  influences  a  boy  meets 
in  school."  Mr.  M  was  not  one  of  our 
most  educative  influences.  We  had 
heard,  for  instance,  that  the  lengthly, 
unexplained  mid-term  furlough  he  took 
in  our  sophomore  year  was  caused  by  a 
bus  accident,  but  in  retrospect  I  can  see 
that  the  man  was  experiencing  a  nervous 


breakdown.  Poor  Mr  M.  wore  a 
hopelessly  ill-fitting  toupee,  and  there 
was  talk  that  he  had  suffered  a  brain 
operation  that  left  him  disfigured.  Can 
you  imagine  our  sensitivity  to  Mr.  M's 
halting  explanation  of  the  sexual  act?  A 
boy  by  name  of  Mayo  (  with  a 
particularly  striking  physical  trait  ) 
interjected  a  comment  into  Mr.  M's 
discussion  of  intercourse  one  day  that  I 
still  consider  a  defining  moment  in  my 
sexual  awakening.  Mr  M  merely  stood 
there  and  blushed. 

I  couldn't  have  cared  less  about  Mr. 
M's  feelings.  Teacher  discomfort  was 
funny,  period,  and  if  a  teacher  was 
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neither  eccentric  nor  preposterous  we 
sal  quietly  at  our  desks  in  states  of 
edified  boredom.  The  classroom  was  the 
meritocracy  that  ought  to  have  existed  at 
leaching  college,  really:  if  a  teacher 
could  win  our  attention,  we  listened.  If 
he  couldn't,  we  drove  him  out. 

Ten  years  later  my  brother  enrolled 
at  Loyola,  and  Mr  M.  was  gone.  The  fun 
house  for  Kevin  was  a  senior  French 
class  held  in  a  crypt-like  room  beside 
the  football  and  hockey  lockers,  a 
sensory  deprivation  chamber  where 
generations  of  boys  with  names  like 
Shanahan  and  Molloy  misspent  their 
parents'  tuition.  Ten  years  earlier  our 
classes  were  30-strong;  Kevin's  were 
larger.  It  was  an  article  of  faith  that  a 
sucker  who  sat  in  the  first  row  had 
finished  his  busy  work  on  the 
inscrutable  text  we  were  reading  and 


would  represent  us,  the  ignorant  and  the  ' 
quick,  by  talking  a  lot.  This  boy 
understood  his  communal  worth  and 
presumably  hoped  to  be  repaid^^ 
friendship  by  the  tenth  reunion.  In  the 
loud  cat's  bag  of  the  language  crypt  he 
was  fair  game,  however.  Kevin 
describes  how  one  particular  keener  had 
very  skinny  legs  —  famously  skinny.  At 
expected  intervals  in  our  recitation  from 
the  Bescherelle,  a  backwall  wit  would 
imitate  a  chicken  at  approximately  the 
volume  of  a  humming  lightbulb.  This 
would  be  the  signal.  Others  would  join 
in  ,  increasing  the  volume  to  a  decibal 
level  equal  to,  say,  the  strength  of  our 
school  hymn  along  the  chairline. 
One  day  the  French  teacher  broke 
his  language  purity  rule, 
screaming,  "Stop  that!  Stop  that 
bloody  rubbish!  Is  this  a  farm?" 

My  wife  attended  public 
school  in  a  small,  coastal  town 
along  Massachusetts'  South 
Shore.  She  has  her  stories  too, 
none  of  which  I  find  offensive. 
Year  in  and  out,  they  invariably 
took  place  on  "Senior  Skip  Day", 
a  permitted  internal  day  off  "^ 
prepare  for  graduation.  '^^ 

On  a  particular  balmy  June 
day  in  1978,  for  instance,  veteran 
Freshman  science  teacher,  Mr. 
Wally  Jackman,  known  widely  by 
a  somewhat  twisted  palindrome 
of  this  same  moniker,  was 
crowned  before  first  period  by  a  bucket 
of  clams  (phylus  clammus)  perched  with 
Mission-Impossible  precision  atop  his 
classroom  door.  Would  you  have 
stopped  the  miscreants? 

Incredibly,  by  second  lunch,  Jolly  W. 
had  been  roped,  and  by  way  of  a  sturdy 
halyard  to  his  Hanes®,  run  up  the 
recess-yard  flag  pole,  creating  a  wedgie 
tableau  vivant. 

Good  teachers  feel  nothing  for  bad 
teachers,  I'm  convinced.  Anyone  who 
has  taught  well  and  often,  taught 
incandescently  (  to  borrow  from  a 
respected  colleague  ),  feels  keenly  the 
satisfactions  of  this  profession.  Without 
authority,  a  teacher  is  utterly  alone.  The 
words  I  hear  on  better  days  are  welcome 
back,  welcome  back.  j^^ 

•Pat  Shann^i 
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Just  Another  Ride 

If  you  ask  me,  facing  death  is  a  lot  like 
riding  a  roUercoaster.  Before  hopping 
aboard  you  entertain  thoughts  of 
running  away  or  offtaking  a  seizure,  your 
mouth  feeling  full  of  sour  copper  pennies. 
Then,  as  you're  zipping  along  the  trails  at 
TGV  speeds,  the  fear  is  replaced  by  a 
vague  sense  of  withdrawal  coupled  with  a 
heightened  awareness  of  you  senses. 
That's  the  best  way  I  can  describe  it. 
Finally,  after  the  ride  is  over  and  the 
oxygen  remembers  the  correct  pathway  to 
your  lungs,  you  ego  kicks 
into  overdrive.  Friend's  eyes 
roll  into  the  backs  of  their 
heads  as  you  attempt  to  recall 
your  perilous  adventures  on  a 
ride  built  to  make  thousands 
of  others  like  you  feel  exacUy 
the  same  way  everday. 
However,  a  roller  coaster  isn't 
life-threatening.  Swimming 
with  sharks  is. 

It  was  a  year  ago  to  this 
day  that  a  friend  of  mine  went 
out  drinking  with  me.  An 
aJventarouS  type,  he  was  the 
kind  of  guy  who  would  sell 
all  his  posessions  to  afford  a 
kayaking  trip  on  the  Ganges 
River,  where  nasty  rapids  and 
hypothermia  battle  for  the 
chance  to  kill  you.  After 
having  downed  a  few  more 
than  he  should  have  (though 
that  always  was  his  style)  he  let  me  in  on 
a  little  secret  of  his  in  a  confidential 
whisper  "Yucaton,  man  -  that's  wher  the 
deal  is.  You'll  find  the  rest  of  your  life 
there."  Having  said  this,  he  passed  out. 
Seeing  as  I  couldn't  possibly  argue  with 
an  unconcious  man,  a  part  of  me  began  to 
cry  out  in  the  name  of  curiosity, 

The  rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  I  am  presently 
sitting  in  a  boat  which  is  bobbing  in  the 
middle  of  Yucaton  Bay,  an  area  famous  fo 
its  industrial  quantity  of  sharks. 

Equipped  in  scuba  gear  and  fear,  I 
have  little  faith  in  my  guide,  who  seems 
much  less  in  control  then  he  did  at  the 
resort  pool. 


"In  case  things  get  a  little  hairy  down 
there,"  he  says,  "you  should  all  remember 
the  formation  we  dis — " 

"What  do  you  mean,  hairy?!"  the 
accountant  from  New  York,  my  diving 
companion,  interjected  (frantically).  "I 
though  you  said  there  weren't  going  to  be 
any  problems." 

"Diving  with  sharks,"  the  guide 
solemnly  replies,  "requires  one  to  expect 
problems." 

Great,  a  fatalist!  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
am  a  realist  All  that  I  see  in  the  water  is  a 
bunch  of  mad,  hungry  sharks  waiting. 


Meanwhile,  the  accountant  is  fidgeting 
with  his  air  hose.  He  must  have  checked  it 
fourteen  times  along  with  his  facemask 
(10  times)  and  his  regulator  (too  many 
times  to  count). 

Beside  me  is  another  diving 
companion,  a  surgeon  from  Germany.  He 
doesn't  speak  English  too  "veil". 

"You  ready  for  this?"  I  inquire 
anxiously. 

"Ja.  Sharks  fight  gool!"  he  replies,  his 
left  hand  representing  a  swimmer  while 
his  right,  mimicking  the  motion  of  a 
shark,  shut  on  it.  I  shudder  and  look 
overboard,  fear  tying  knots  in  my 
stomach.  Shapes,  grey  and  oblong,  rise  up 
to  meet  my  gaze.  The  fear  has  stopped 
tying  knots  in  my  stomach  -  it  is  now 
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poking  holes  in  it  Any  excuse  to  slay  in 
the  boat,  even  a  heart  attack,  would  be 
welcome  right  about  now. 

The  Satanic  surgeon  leans  close  to  me, 
saying,  "Big,  ja?!"  spreading  his  hands  as 
far  apart  as  possible.  A  huge,  lopsided  grin 
deforms  his  face.  I  want  to  put  my  fist  into 
it.  I  am  starting  to  dislike  my  diving 
companion,  going  against  rule  #3  in  the 
diver's  code.  (Can  sharks  read?) 

After  ihoroughinspection  of 
equipment,  the  guide  instructs  us 
overboard  one  by  one.  I  am  the  last  in  line, 
watching  my  fellow  shark-bait  plop  in 
like  worms  on  a  hook.  Pretty 
soon,  too  damn  soon,  my 
turn  comes.  I  curse  my 
friend  one  last  time  befor  I 
Jump.  Closing  my  eyes  as 
the  foamy  surface  closes 
over  me,  I  have  but  one 
thought  left  in  my  blank 

head:  OH  SHIT! 

*  *  * 

"Sonofabitch!"  the 
accountant  exclaims,  unable 
to  spit  out  anything  coherent 
about  i.ie  dive. 

"Sonofabitch!" 

"Verry  beeeg,  eh?"  the 
surgeon  asks  me.  "I  got  zis 
close  to  za  beeg  von." 
Looking  at  the  air  poinched 
between   his   thumb  and 
forefinger,  I  belive  him.  "Za 
beeg  von"  brushed  by  me 
mor  than  once.  Conversation  is  energetic, 
everyone  survived  ecstasy! 
"Sonofabitch!" 
"Did  you  see  those  teeth?" 
"Sonofabitch!" 

I  could  have  reached  out  to  it!" 
"SONOFABITCH!" 
As  I  look  down  at  the  water  for  the  last 
time,  the  shapes  appear  to  have  changed. 
Now  that  we  have  seen  them  up  close, 
they  look  positively  timid,  even 
pathetically  shy.  They  aren't  as  fierce 
anymore.  Confused,  I  look  up  at  the  guide 
and  our  eyes  lock.  He  winks;  I  wink  back, 
and  it  all  becomes  clear  as  I  observe  my 
yammering,  jabbering  fellow  divers.  It's 
just  another  ride,  after  all. 

•  Shawn  Bonny 


